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ready for him. What a splendid opportunity for Calvin
to play the magnanimous, and nevertheless to rid himself
of this hated adversary. The Town Council of Geneva
need merely approve the extradition, and, as far as
Geneva was concerned, the tiresome affair of Servetus
would be over and done with. For centuries the odium
of condemning and burning this independent thinker
would attach to the Catholic Inquisition. Calvin, how-
ever, opposed extradition. For him, Servetus was not a
subject, but an object, with whose aid he would give an
indubitable demonstration of the inviolability of his own
doctrine. Servetus was to be a symbol, not a man.
The French emissary, therefore, was sent back unsatis-
fied. The Protestant dictator intended to have the trial
carried through under his own jurisdiction, that all and
sundry might be convinced how disastrous it was to
contradict Maitre Calvin.

Calvin's friends in Geneva, as well as his enemies,
were not slow to realize that the Servetus case was noth-
ing more than a test of the dictator's power. Naturally,
therefore, friends as well as foes did what they could to
prevent Calvin's getting his way. To the rival groups of
politicians, the unhappy Servetus was nothing more than
an instrument, a crowbar with which the tyrant could,
perhaps, be unseated. Little did any of them care
whether this crowbar would break in their hands. Those
who were most friendly to Servetus, did their protege a
very bad turn, for the false reports they circulated served
only to increase Servetus's hysterical exaltation; and
their secret missives to the prisoner urging the latter to
stiffen his resistance could not fail to work mischief. All
that interested them was to make the trial as sensational
as possible. The more Servetus defended himself, the
more rabid his onslaught on Calvin, the better.
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